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Evaluating  Thorndike’s  Word  List 

By  EDGAR  DALE 

The  Teacher*s  Word  Booky  first  published  in  1921  and 
including  ten  thousand  words,  has  now  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  edition  which  contains  twenty  thousand 
words.  Thorndike  points  out  that  to  the  original  study,  which 
included  almost  five  million  running  words,  have  been  added 
data  from  two  hundred  other  sources,  including  about  five 
million  words.  He  states  that  he  has  also  utilized  data  from 
counts  made  by  the  American  Classical  League,  by  Ernest 
Horn,  and  others.  The  advantages  of  the  use  of  this  T eacher^s 
Word  Book  are  presented  by  Mr.  Thorndike  in  these  words: 

The  conscientious  and  thoughtful  teacher  now  spends  much  time  and 
thought  in  deciding  what  pedagogical  treatment  to  use  in  the  case  of  the 
words  that  offer  difficulty  to  pupils.  If  she  is  teaching  reading  she  finds, 
according  to  Miller,  over  nine  thousand  words  used  in  standard  Third 
Readers.  Many  of  these  probably  should  not  be  taught  at  all  in  that  grade; 
others  should  be  explained  at  the  time  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  story  but 
then  left  to  their  fate;  others  should  be  thoroughly  taught  and  reviewed. 
This  Word  Book  helps  the  teacher  to  decide  quickly  which  treatment  is 
appropriate  by  telling  her  just  how  important  any  word  is.  In  teaching 
history  or  geography  or  elementary  science,  almost  any  book  lesson  contains 
one  or  more  words  with  which  some  of  the  pupils  will  not  be  familiar.  Which 
are  these,  and  in  which  cases  should  the  occasion  be  used  to  master  the  word 
for  future  use?  Decision  obviously  depends  upon  how  important  the  word 
is.  In  many  cases  knowledge  of  how  important  the  word  is,  is  all  that  is 
needed  for  decision. 

A  second  practical  service  of  this  Word  Book  is  to  provide  the  less 
experienced  teacher  with  that  knowledge  both  of  the  importance  of  words 
and  of  their  difficulty  which  the  expert  teacher  has  acquired  by  years  of 
experience  with  pupils  and  with  books.* 

The  two  major  claims  for  this  list  are  these:  first,  by  its 
use  teachers  can  tell  how  familiar  words  are  likely  to  be  to 

*  Thorndike,  E.  L.  Teacher’s  Word  Book  of  20,000  Words.  New  York:  Teacher* 
College,  Columbia  Univeraity,  1931.  p.  vi. 
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children}  second,  they  can  also  tell  the  importance  of  words. 
The  validity  of  these  claims  merits  careful  study,  and  the  writer 
proposes  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  their  analysis. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  claim  that  the  frequency  index  of 
a  word  gives  the  teacher  valid  evidence  of  its  familiarity  to  the 
child.  It  is  patent,  of  course,  that  even  though  the  correlation 
between  frequency  and  unfamiliarity  were  plus  i.o,  a  fourth- 
grade  teacher  would  find  difficulty  in  using  the  list  for  the 
following  reason.  A  correlation  demonstrates  only  that  the 
mean  familiarity  of  the  words  in  the  fifth  thousand,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  less  than  the  mean  familiarity  of  the  words  in  the 
fourth  thousand,  and  that  the  mean  familiarity  of  words  in  this 


TABLE  I 

Percentages  of  Words  from  Indicated  Thousands  in  the 
“Word  Book”  Known  by  Pupils  of  Certain  Grades 


Position 
in  List 

Grades 

IV-VIII 

Grades 

VI-VIII 

Size  of 
Sample 
(Words) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

First  and  second  thousand . 

100 

100 

48 

Third  thousand . 

81 

82 

32 

Fourth  thousand . 

gl 

85 

32 

Fifth  thousand . 

69 

71 

32 

Sixth  thousand . 

65 

68 

32 

Seventh  thousand  . 

62 

63 

32 

Eighth  thousand . 

52 

32 

Ninth  thousand . 

57 

59 

32 

Tenth  thousand . 

55 

58 

32 

Eleven  to  fifteen  thousand .... 

45 

45 

40 

Sixteen  to  twenty  thousand .... 

.59 

41 

56 

group  is  less  than  that  of  the  third  thousand.  This,  however, 
does  not  help  the  fourth-grade  teacher  who  wants  to  find  out, 
for  example,  whether  her  children  will  know  the  word,  scripty 
which  appears  in  the  fifth  thousand.  The  Thorndike  list  does 
tell  her  that  it  is  probably  more  unfamiliar  than  the  word, 
scourgCy  which  appears  in  the  fourth  thousand.  The  absolute 
difficulty  of  the  word,  the  thing  she  is  trying  to  discover, 
remains  as  much  of  an  enigma  as  before. 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  statement  as  to  the  mean  per¬ 
centage  of  children  in  the  various  grades  who  will  know  the 
words  in  the  various  divisions.  Some  data  of  this  type  are 
already  available.  Four  samplings  of  100  words  each  were 
made  from  the  Thorndike  list,  tests  constructed' on  them,  and 
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the  data  given  in  Table  I  on  the  percentages  of  children  know¬ 
ing  each  successive  thousand  were  secured.* 

To  THE  data  in  Table  I  there  should  be  added  information 
concerning  the  reliability  of  the  data  when  such  a  small 
sampling  of  words  was  used  to  represent  the  entire  thousand. 
In  addition,  we  should  have  some  measures  of  the  variability  of 
the  words  known  in  a  given  thousand.  If  the  variability  is 
exceedingly  small,  the  usefulness  of  the  Thorndike  list  is 
greatly  increased,  since  all  words  would  cluster  closely  around 
the  mean  and  be  of  about  the  same  unfamiliarity.  If  the  vari¬ 
ability  is  large,  the  value  of  the  list  as  a  standard  of  unfamiliar¬ 
ity  would  be  greatly  lessened  because  many  words  in  a  group 
of  one  thousand  would  vary  greatly  in  their  unfamiliarity. 

It  should  also  be  noted  from  Table  I  that  the  unfamiliarity 
of  words  as  measured  by  the  mean  score  does  not  increase  mark¬ 
edly  after  the  fourth  thousand.  At  the  fifth  thousand,  for 
example,  a  prediction  that  a  word  selected  at  random  would  be 
familiar  to  seventh-grade  pupils  would  be  correct  in  71  cases 
out  of  100.  At  the  tenth  thousand  there  would  be  58  chances 
in  100  that  a  word  chosen  at  random  would  be  known  to 
seventh-grade  pupils.  In  this  connection,  too,  information  about 
the  variability  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  words  in  each  thousand 
would  prove  helpful  in  interpreting  the  reason  for  what  appears 
to  be  only  a  slight  increase  in  unfamiliarity  from  a  group  of  one 
thousand  words  to  the  next. 

When  the  writer  selected  a  sample  of  100  words  from  the 
least  frequently  appearing  thousand  of  the  ten  thousand 
words  and  tested  them  by  means  of  a  multiple-choice  test,  he 
discovered  that  the  mean  score  for  164  eighth-graders  in  the 
West  Junior  High  School,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  70  per  cent 
correct  and  the  standard  deviation  24.  This  means  that  67  of 
the  words  lie  between  46  per  cent  correct  and  94  per  cent  cor¬ 
rect.  Therefore,  if  we  assume  that  any  word  in  this  list  is 
known  to  70  per  cent  of  a  group  of  eighth-grade  pupils,  there 
are  two  chances  in  three  that  the  word  may  be  known  by  94 
per  cent  to  46  per  cent  of  the  children.  There  is  approximately 
one  chance  in  six  that  it  is  known  to  less  than  46  per  cent  and 
one  chance  in  six  that  it  is  known  to  more  than  94  per  cent. 

*  Thorndike,  E.  L.,  and  Symonds,  Percival  M.  “Difficulty,  Reliability,  and  Grade 
Achievements  in  a  Test  of  English  Vocabulary,”  Teachers  College  Record,  XXIV  (Novem- 
beri  1923).  P-  440- 
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The  relationship  of  unfamiliarity  of  a  word  to  its  frequency 
of  appearance  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
great  number  of  homographs  in  Thorndike’s  list.  He  gives 
the  following  reason  for  not  distinguishing  in  his  list  between 
words  spelled  alike  but  of  variant  meanings. 

Homographs  like  bear  (the  animal)  and  bear  (carry)  are  counted  together 
not  because  they  really  belong  together,  but  because  by  so  doing  the  persons 
making  the  counts  can  make  them  very  much  faster  and  with  very  much  less 
strain  of  attention.  I  had  hoped  to  make  reasonable  estimates  for  all  the 
important  homographs  by  having  separate  counts  made  of  them,  but  it  has 
not  been  possible.® 

The  number  of  homographs,  unfortunately,  is  far  greater 
in  the  words  of  high  frequency  than  it  is  in  the  words  of  low 
frequency.  As  a  consequence,  a  decision  as  to  which  of  the 
several  meanings  is  the  most  frequent  must  often  be  made  by 
the  teacher  or  author  who  is  making  constant  use  of  the  first 
and  second  thousand  words  of  highest  frequency.  Until  at 
least  “reasonable  estimates  for  all  the  important  homographs” 
are  available,  this  decision  will  not  infrequently  be  in  error. 

The  word  rutiy  for  example,  appears  in  the  list  of  the  five 
hundred  words  of  highest  frequency.  What  light  does  this 
fact  shed  on  the  difficulty  or  importance  of  this  word  as  it 
appears  in  the  following  varied  meanings;  The  boys  run  a  race. 
The  boat  runs  as  far  as  Albany.  The  candidate  will  run  for 
office.  The  motor  runs  smoothly.  The  salmon  are  running 
in  the  river.  He  may  run  into  debt.  Those  colors  may  run. 
The  lease  runs  five  years.  The  numbers  run  from  one  to  forty. 
Greeks  run  restaurants.  The  run  overflowed.  He  made  a  run 
at  billiards.  There  was  a  run  on  the  bank.  She  made  a  run 
on  the  piano.  He  built  a  chicken  run.  He  is  not  of  the  com¬ 
mon  run.  The  piece  was  molded  from  run  metal. 

Another  source  of  serious  error  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
i\.  difficulty  of  a  word  is  the  disparity  between  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  a  root  word  and  a  derivative  from  that  root.  Here 
are  some  examples.  The  number  following  the  word  indicates 
its  position  in  the  Thorndike  list.  Abandony  for  example,  is  in 
the  fourth  thousand,  abandonment  in  the  fifteenth  thousand. 

It  is  true  that  the  unfamiliarity  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  may 
greatly  increase  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  derived  word.  Once 

*  op.  cit.,  p.  V. 
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these  suffixes  and  prefixes  have  been  learned,  however,  the 
derived  word  is  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  harder  than  its  root. 
That  this  source  of  possible  error  in  interpreting  the  unfamil¬ 
iarity  of  a  word  is  exceedingly  common  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  these  words  were  selected  by  beginning  with  the  a*s  and 
then  going  down  the  list  alphabetically  through  ac. 


Place  in 

Place  in 

Thorndike 

Thorndike 

List 

List 

abandon . 

.  .  .  4a 

abandonment .  .  . 

•  •  ts 

abate . 

...  6 

abatement . 

..  IS 

abhor . 

. . .  4b 

abhorrence . 

.  .  12 

able . 

lb 

ably . 

.  .  12 

absent . 

. . .  3a 

absentee . 

.  .  12 

absolute . 

...  2b 

absolutely . 

•  •  7 

absorb . 

...  6 

absorbent . 

.  .  12 

absurd . 

. . .  6 

absurdity . 

•  •  9 

abuse . 

. . .  3b 

abusive . 

.  .  16 

accept . 

...  2a 

acceptable . 

•  •  9 

access  . 

.  . .  sb 

accessible  . 

.  .  11 

accident . 

...  3a 

accidental . 

•  •  7 

accommodate.  . 

.  . .  5b 

accommodating . . 

..  17 

accompany.  .  .  . 

2b 

accompaniment.  . 

.  .  11 

The  writer  has  suggested  certain  difficulties  in  the  use  of 
the  Thorndike  word  list  as  a  method  for  determining  the 
unfamiliarity  of  words  for  children  and  youth.  What  are  some 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  list  as  a  measure  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  words?  The  basic  assumption  made  by  Thorn¬ 
dike  is  that  his  selection  of  the  materials  to  be  analyzed  gives 
us  a  good  sampling  of  the  important  general  reading  that 
should  be  done  by  everyone.  He  comments  on  this  problem: 

Moreover,  there  will  always  be  some  room  for  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
balance  between  what  is  read  and  what  we  should  consider  important  to  be 
read.  .  .  .  The  importance  of  acid,  ampere,  atom,  and  the  like  depends 
upon  the  weight  attached  to  reading  on  scientific  and  industrial  topics  as 
contrasted  with  “literary”  reading.* 

One  of  the  striking  facts  about  the  most  frequent  thousand 
words  in  the  Teacher^ s  Word  Book  is  their  highly  frequent 
appearance  in  all  types  of  materials,  w'hether  literary  or  scien¬ 
tific.  For  example,  a  study  of  the  percentage  of  running  words 
(not  dijferent  words)  in  the  health  columns  of  newspapers 
indicated  that  approximately  6o  per  cent  would  be  found 
among  the  769  words  which  the  writer  has  found  are  common 

*  Thorndike,  E.  L.  “Word  Knowledge  in  Elementary  School,”  Teachert  Collect 
Record,  XXII  (September,  1921),  p.  350. 
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to  the  first  thousand  of  Thorndike  and  the  word  list  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union.®  Since  this  common  ele¬ 
ment  includes  only  769  of  the  words  in  the  first  thousand,  it 
is  evident  that  the  percentage  of  running  words  in  scientific 
material  of  this  type  that  will  be  found  in  the  first  thousand  of 
Thorndike  is  likely  to  run  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  all  reading,  whether  it  is  scientific  or  literary, 
necessitates  familiarity  with  at  least  the  first  thousand  of  the 
Thorndike  list.  After  the  first  thousand,  however,  the  margin 
of  utility  of  successive  increments  of  words  probably  decreases 
greatly.  Further  evidence  concerning  the  words  common  to 
both  scientific  and  literary  materials  is  important. 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  of  the  Thorndike  list 
is  its  assumption  that  a  measure  of  the  importance  of  a 
technical  term  in  general  reading  can  be  secured  by  adding 
together  the  frequency  scores  of  words  as  discovered  in  a 
variety  of  different  sources,  giving  appropriate  weights  to  range 
of  occurrence.  The  difficulty  one  experiences  in  the  reading  of 
any  scientific  or  technical  materials  is  largely  a  function  of  the 
technical  language  used.  This  technical  language  appears  only 
in  the  writings  of  a  particular  subject  and  is  essentially  different 
for  writings  on  government,  religion,  business,  for  each  of 
the  sciences,  for  art,  or  whatever  the  topic  may  be.  The  non¬ 
technical  or  literary  vocabulary,  however,  is  found  in  all  types 
of  writing.  We  might  conceivably  find  the  words  abatement^ 
abeyance^  abreast^  abstruse,  accede,  accessible,  acclaim,  acconv- 
paniment — all  in  the  second  ten  thousand  words — in  a  wide 
variety  of  technical  reading  materials,  but  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  terms  current  assets,  G  clef,  pi,  proton,  and  tibia  only 
in  the  fields  of  business,  music,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
anatomy,  respectively.  To  weight  properly  for  this  contin¬ 
gency  is  difficult  and  subjective.  It  appears  that  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  present  the  technical  words  in  a  list  by 
themselves,  thus  avoiding  entirely  the  question  of  the  relative 
weight  to  be  given  to  technical  and  non-technical  words. 

One,  however,  might  ask.  Is  it  not  possible  to  consider  the 
importance  of  the  technical  words  by  noting  their  relative  rank¬ 
ing  in  the  Thorndike  word  list  Instead  of  their  absolute  rank- 

*  A  Study  of  the  Vocabulary  of  Children  before  Entering  the  First  Grade.  Washing¬ 
ton:  International  Kindergarten  Union,  1928. 
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ing?  There  are  two  major  deficiencies  in  such  a  procedure. 
First,  the  writer’s  experience  in  analyzing  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  technical  business  words  in  310,000  running 
words  of  investment  literature  suggests,  but  does  not  prove, 
that  Thorndike’s  rankings  of  technical  words  from  the  sources 
which  he  used  are  not  sufficiently  similar  to  business  materials 
written  for  lay  readers  to  distinguish  between  the  importance  of 
different  technical  terms  in  the  same  field.  Second,  many 
words  have  both  a  technical  and  a  non-technical  meaning.  This 
is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  even  though  they  are  spelled  alike 
they  may  be  derived  from  dissimilar  roots.  Consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  business  words,  all  of  which  have  at  least  one  non-business 
meaning:  bondy  stock,  inter est,  prtnct'paly  policy,  premium,  hank, 
note,  tender.  Since  all  meanings  of  these  words  were  tabulated 
together  in  the  Thorndike  list,  we  have  no  valid  evidence  of 
their  relative  importance  as  business  terms. 

The  Thorndike  word  list,  containing  twenty  thousand  words, 
is  an  invaluable  document  for  research  workers  who  are 
familiar  with  its  method  of  construction  and  the  several  articles 
dealing  with  its  possible  uses  and  limitations.  That  it  represents 
a  tremendous  advance  over  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
teacher  or  author  regarding  the  importance  or  unfamiliarity  of 
words  is  patent.  Its  value  for  teachers  would  be  greatly 
enhanced,  however,  by  an  explicit  statement  of  the  basic  assump¬ 
tions  underlying  the  list,  the  development  of  far  more  data 
concerning  the  relationship  between  frequency  of  appearance 
and  unfamiliarity,  the  scrutiny  of  the  list  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  importance  ratings  for  technical  terms,  and  a 
complete  study  of  homographs. 

Ten  years  ago  when  the  Teacher's  Word  Book  first  ap¬ 
peared  Mr.  Thorndike  expressed  the  hope  that  “One  chief 
service  of  the  Teacher's  Word  Book  will  be  to  aid  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  much  better  list,  from  wider  counts,  to  replace 
it.”®  In  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed,  very  little  has  been 
contributed  in  the  development  of  additional  reading  word- 
lists  until  Thorndike  himself  added  another  ten  thousand 
words.  It  is  hoped  that  further  research  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  some  of  the  problems  suggested  here.  [voI.x.no.  17] 

“Thorndike,  E.  L.  “Word  Knowledge  in  the  Elementary  School,”  Teachers  College 
Record,  XXII  (September,  1921),  p.  370. 


An  Analysis  of  State  School- 
Building  Codes 

By  H.  M.  McGowan^ 

The  present  period  of  deflation  has  caused  the  taxing 
bodies  to  reduce  budgets,  and  as  a  result,  the  schools, 
along  with  other  publicly  supported  institutions,  have 
been  subjected  to  diminished  incomes.  At  once  the  question  is 
asked.  Where  can  the  schools  best  afford  to  reduce  their  expend¬ 
itures?  Shall  the  appropriation  for  teachers’  salaries,  for  school 
buildings,  for  sites,  or  for  equipment  be  reduced?  Those  actu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  the  field  of  education  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  operate  with  less  money,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  tax¬ 
payers  feel  that  the  present  rate  of  taxation  is  too  high. 

It  is  current  knowledge  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  amounts  annually  expended  for  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  have  been  constantly  increasing.  The  value  of  all 
school  property  in  1928,  the  latest  year  available,  was 
$5,486,938,599,  while  the  average  annual  expenditures  for 
school  buildings  in  the  United  States  is  approximately 
$400,000,000.  With  the  expenditure  of  such  sums  for  capital 
outlay  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  public  often  questions  how 
the  money  is  spent  and  what  laws  have  been  made  regarding 
the  approval  of  school  buildings  and  sites. 

Many  states  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  this  problem 
while  others  in  contrast  have  made  minute  specifications.  The 
advisability  of  having  codes  specific  in  their  requirements  has 
been  questioned  in  the  following  quotation: 

Regulations  of  every  other  kind  involving  the  choice  of  site,  kind  of  site, 
facing  of  the  building,  heating,  ventilation,  interior  arrangement,  types  of 
blackboard,  height  of  facilities,  et  cetera,  are  administered  from  this  office  as 
individual  cases.  This  is  because  our  assessed  valuations  vary  from  almost 
nothing  to  millions.  We  have  districts  so  poor  that  enough  money  for  a  school 
building  could  not  be  raised  at  all,  and  other  districts  are  wealthy,  so  much 
so  that  they  have  more  than  $200,000  of  assessed  valuation  per  child  in 
average  daily  attendance.  Where  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  wealth,  it  will 
be  evident  that  no  set  of  rules  can  be  made.  In  this  case,  we  trust  each  school 
as  a  separate  entity,  value  its  resources  and  require  that  the  district  do  the 
best  it  can  with  the  money  available.* 

^  T.  C.  Holy,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  University,  adviser. 

*  Quoted  from  a  letter  received  from  Andrew  P.  Hill,  Chief,  Division  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning,  California  State  Department  of  Education. 
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School-building  codes  in  the  past  have  generally  been 
neither  elaborate  nor  specific.  How  extensive  they  will  be  in 
the  future  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  ability  of  architects 
and  educational  experts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public 
without  the  direction  of  the  statutes. 

In  this  study,  made  in  1929,  all  school-building  codes  of 
the  several  states  were  obtained,  and  the  contents  classified 
under  separate  sections  based  on  the  frequency  of  the  items 
mentioned.  The  discussion  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  deals  only  with  the  location  of  the  building,  size 
and  methods  of  acquiring  the  site,  approval  of  plans,  and  per¬ 
centage  of  the  lot  that  may  be  occupied  by  the  building. 

Four  states  made  provisions  for  the  location  of  school  build¬ 
ings,  namely:  Idaho,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
Idaho  specifies  that  the  building  should  be  located  near  the 
center  of  population,  but  free  from  disturbing  noise.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  specifies  the  distance  children  shall  walk  to  school.  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Texas  insist  upon  natural  drainage,  while  three 
states,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Tennessee,  make  adequate 
provisions  for  playground  space.  Texas  has  one  unique  feature 
in  its  suggestion  that  if  the  school  is  large  enough  to  require  the 
services  of  three  or  more  teachers  a  “teacherage”  should  be 
located  on  the  premises  to  prevent  vandalism. 

Legal  provisions  for  obtaining  land  to  be  used  as  sites  for 
school  buildings  and  clear  titles  to  same  have  been  provided  in 
the  state  statutes  in  only  30  out  of  the  48  states,  the  remaining 
states  leaving  this  important  function  to  unspecified  agencies, 
probably  the  local  boards  of  education.  In  the  list  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  names  of  the  states  which  have  incorporated  some 
requirements  for  school  sites  in  their  school  laws  follow: 

Site  must  be  from  350 
to  500  feet  from  the 
railroad  or  noise-mak¬ 
ing  industry . Arizona,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Maine, 

and  Minnesota 

Grounds  must  be  dry 

and  have  good  walks . Arizona,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Minne¬ 

sota,  Nebraska,  and  Utah 

Board  of  Education  has 
power  to  buy,  sell,  or 
lease  . 


Arkansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
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Montana,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  \’ermont,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia 

Definite  area  of  site . Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Iowa, 

Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Washington 

Location  of  site . Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Montana, 

and  Oklahoma 

County  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  power  to  buy, 

sell,  or  lease . Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  New  Mexico 

County  Superintendent 
has  power  to  buy,  sell, 
or  lease . Massachusetts 


The  Specific  items  on  which  approval  is  required  in  each  of 
these  ten  states  is  indicated  in  the  following  list: 


Plan  of  site . 

.  .Connecticut 

Plan  of  each  floor . 

,  .  .Connecticut 

Roof  plan . 

,  .  .Connecticut 

Floor  elevation . 

.  .  .Connecticut 

Longitudinal  and  cross 
section . 

,  .  .Connecticut 

Heating . 

.  .  .Idaho,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Montana, 

V'entilation . 

Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
and  Washington 

.  .  .Idaho,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Montana, 

Lighting . 

North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  and  Washington 
...Illinois,  Michigan,  Montana,  Rhode  Is- 

Toilets . 

land.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and 
Washington 

.  .  .  Idaho,  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  and 

Water . 

Washington 

.  .  .Idaho,  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  and 

Corridors . 

Washington 
.  .  .Delaware 

Cubage  of  buildings . 

.  .  .Delaware 

Orientation  of  buildings.  . 

.  .  Connecticut 

Capacity  for  students . 

.  .  .  Illinois  and  Rhode  Island 

Fire  provision . 

.  .  .Washington 

The  importance  of  the  necessity  of  the  submission  of  plans 
for  new  school  buildings  as  well  as  additions  to,  and  repairs  of, 
old  buildings,  have  in  the  past  received  but  slight  attention  of 
the  state  legislatures.  There  were  14  of  the  states  that  did  not 
require  in  1929  the  submission  of  plans  and  of  the  34  that  did. 
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only  10  specified  the  items  that  should  receive  the  attention  of 
those  to  whom  this  authority  had  been  given. 

Of  the  34  states  requiring  submission  of  plans  there  are  lO 
different  organizations  authorized  to  grant  approval,  namely: 
the  state  architect,  the  state  board  of  education,  state  department 
of  education,  state  superintendent,  state  board  of  health,  county 
superintendent,  state  superintendent  of  education  and  state 
board  of  health,  state  board  of  health  and  state  board  of 
accountancy,  supervisor  of  plans,  division  of  workshops,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  public  buildings.  Five  of  the  34  states  qualify  to 
some  extent  their  requirements.  These  are  Illinois,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Virginia. 

Illinois,  for  example,  uses  a  committee  in  communities  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  in  population,  while  Oregon 
requires  submission  only  in  districts  of  the  third  class.  The 
amount  of  expenditures  before  approval  is  required  ranges  from 
$300  to  $5,000. 

The  exposure  of  school  buildings  has  received  attention 
by  state  legislatures  in  three  states,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin.  Ohio  leads  in  this  respect  with  the  most  rigid 
requirements.  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  require  that 
walls  containing  windows  be  at  least  30  feet  from  any  other 
structure.  The  same  distance  must  hold  in  case  of  courts  within 
the  buildings  in  Wisconsin. 

Ohio  requires  Grade-B  buildings  shall  not  occupy  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  a  corner  lot  and  not  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  an  interior  lot,  while  Grade-A  buildings  shall  not  occupy 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  a  corner  lot  and  70  per  cent  of  an 
interior  lot. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  other  sections  on  classifi¬ 
cation  of  buildings,  types  of  construction,  fire  provision,  class¬ 
rooms,  heating  and  ventilation,  sanitation  and  lighting  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  [voi.  x,  no.  17] 

Report  of  the  Commission  Appointed  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  to  Revise  the  Definition  of  the  Require¬ 
ments  in  Frenchy  Germany  Italiany  Spanish 

It  was  Michael  West  in  his  Language  in  Education  who 
said:  “Education  is  a  web  of  Penelope:  reformers  do  up  and 
examiners  undo.”  He  went  on  to  urge  that  in  the  revision  of 
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a  curriculum  examinations  be  given  first  consideration.  It  is 
perhaps  inevitable  that  a  system  that  may  be  praised  for  its 
stability  should  also  be  cursed  for  its  inertia.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  has  exerted  a  force  oper¬ 
ating  toward  welding  together  conflicting  points  of  viewj  it 
may  be  well  that  the  conservatism  of  the  Board  has  resisted  the 
revising  efforts  of  many  temporary  and  unproved  movements. 

The  examinations  in  modern  foreign  languages  have  been 
criticized  in  print^  and  revision  was  urged  in  the  reports  of  the 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Study.  The  work  of  Henmon  and 
Wood  on  the  reliability  and  validity  of  different  examination 
techniques  together  with  the  evidence  from  the  Selected 
Teacher  Questionnaire  and  the  results  of  nation-wide  admin¬ 
istration  of  standardized  objective  tests  have  directed  a  different 
point  of  view  on  standards  of  attainment  and  choice  of  objec¬ 
tives.  This  new  view  has  brought  pressure  to  bear  for  a  revision 
of  the  examination  techniques  and  the  required  work  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  reflect  “the  best  con¬ 
temporary  educational  practice.” 

On  April  2,  1930,  a  committee  recommended: 

1.  That  a  revision  of  the  requirements  in  the  modern  languages  is  needed  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  present  position  of  the  modern 
languages  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  the  present  attitude  toward  the 
objectives  and  methods  of  modern  language  instruction. 

2.  That  such  a  revision  should  include  also  a  study  of  the  content  and  form 
of  the  examinations  now  set  by  the  Board  in  these  languages  with  a  view 
to  a  closer  adjustment  to  contemporary  educational  practice. 

The  suggestion  that  a  single  examination  be  set  for  all 
levels  has  been  accepted  only  in  part.  Recognizing  the  stand¬ 
ardizing  values  of  such  an  examination  but  fearing  its  mechan¬ 
ical  nature,  the  present  Commission  is  suggesting  a  combination 
examination,  retaining  the  old  system  of  translations  set  sepa¬ 
rately  for  each  level,  and  recommending  a  single  examination 
(standardized  in  advance  for  tentative  norms  in  terms  of  per¬ 
centile  ranks)  for  those  skills  which  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  objective  techniques.  Both  parts  of  the  examination 
transmuted  into  terms  of  the  percentile  ranks  of  students’  per¬ 
formances  would  be  combined  to  determine  the  standing  of 
candidates.  It  is  expected  that  the  results  of  this  combination 

^  One  of  the  most  recent:  “Concerning  the  College  Board  Examinations  in  Modern 
Languages”  by  Chapin  Brinsmade,  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
(Modern  Language  Journal,  November-December,  1928). 
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will  be  studied,  and  that  any  further  change  will  depend  on  the 
reliability  of  each  part.  Nothing  has  been  done  about  audition 
tests,  but  recent  encouraging  research  in  that  field  may  bring 
about  the  incorporation  of  such  tests  in  future  revisions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  changes  is  that  proposed  in  the 
“work  to  be  done.”  Careful  comparison  will  show  the  extent 
that  the  committee,  in  its  words,  “has  been  guided  by  the 
important  recent  Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian 
Committees  on  Modern  Languages^  The  required  work  of 
the  first  two  units  is  essentially  that  recommended  by  the  Study 
in  the  objectives  and  the  fourteen  desirable  student  experiences 
of  the  Coleman  report.*  In  this  connection  the  new  syllabus  of 
the  New  York  City  Schools®  is  in  close  accord  with  the  require¬ 
ments  proposed  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
As  is  proper,  the  amounts  of  work  of  each  phase,  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  skills,  and  the  immediate  classroom  prac¬ 
tices  to  achieve  them  are  left  largely  to  the  decision  of  school 
systems.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  revision  augurs  well  for 
a  continuous  effort  to  maintain  close  and  harmonious  connec¬ 
tions  among  the  educational  philosophers  and  investigators  who 
make  curriculums,  the  teachers  and  textbook-makers  who  put 
them  into  practice,  and  the  test-makers  and  certifying  bodies 
who  set  standards  of  achievement.  The  new  requirements  are 
printed  in  the  next  few  paragraphs. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR 
The  Work  to  Be  Done 

1 .  Development  of  the  ability  to  read  with  understanding  simple  prose  with 
a  basic  recognition  vocabulary  of  approximately  2,000  to  3,000  words  in 
their  normal  uses  and  in  idiomatic  combinations.* 

2.  Development  of  the  ability  to  pronounce  intelligibly, 

*  Professor  Coleman  further  clarified  his  recommendations  in  his  article  in  the 
November,  1930,  Modern  Language  Journal,  “A  New  Approach  to  Practice  in  Reading 
a  Modern  Language.”  The  basic  reading  vocabulary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board  is  even  less  than  that  proposed  by  Professor  Coleman  (p.  113):  “No  pupil 
should  be  considered  as  having  passed  on  two  years’  work  unless  he  can  read  with  under¬ 
standing  a  narrative  text  with  a  basic  vocabulary  range  of  4,000  to  5,000  {an  estimate) 
words.” 

*  Published  in  part  in  the  February,  1931,  French  Review.  Director  L.  A.  Wilkins 
explains  the  factors  affecting  the  new  syllabus  in  his  article,  “A  New  Era  in  Language 
Teaching,”  Bulletin  of  High  Points,  September,  1931. 

*  Cf.  such  publications  as  Vander  Beke,  French  Word  Book}  Cheydleur,  French 
Idiom  List;  Morgan,  German  Frequency  Word  Book;  Hauch,  German  Idiom  List; 
Buchanan,  A  Graded  Spanish  Word  Book;  Keniston,  Spanish  Idiom  List.  All  these  books 
are  issued  by  Macmillan  except  the  Spanish  Word  Book  which  is  distributed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  Press. 
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3.  Development  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  use  the  language  orally  within 
the  limits  of  the  pupil’s  classroom  experience. 

4.  Development  of  the  ability  to  write  the  language  within  the  limits  of  the 
pupil’s  active  vocabulary. 

SUGGESTED  MEANS  OF  PREPARATION 

1.  Intensive  study  of  brief  reading  assignments,  in  order  to  understand  each 
word  and  expression,  to  organize  grammatical  knowledge,  and  to  build  up 
an  active  vocabulary. 

2.  Practice  in  reading  silently  for  comprehension,  in  order  to  develop  the 
ability  to  understand  paragraphs  and  longer  passages  without  translation  into 
English. 

3.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  practice  in  reading  the  foreign  text  aloud. 

4.  Practice  in  hearing  the  foreign  language  read  and  spoken  by  the  teacher  in 
order  to  improve  the  pronunciation  of  the  pupils  and  to  develop  aural 
understanding. 

5.  Practice  in  writing  from  dictation  simple  sentences  and  paragraphs  based 
upon  material  familiar  to  the  pupil. 

6.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  the  foreign  language  based  upon  material 
familiar  to  the  pupil. 

7.  Orderly  study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  viewed  primarily  from  the 
functional  standpoint. 

8.  Memorizing  of  simple  verse  and  prose  selections. 

(In  the  third  and  fourth  years  these  abilities  are  to  be  further  developed.) 


Questions  may  be  set  on  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
vocabulary,  idioms,  functional  grammar,  a  series  of  graded  pas¬ 
sages  for  testing  comprehension,  free  composition,  translation 
from  the  foreign  language  into  English,  translation  from 
English  into  the  foreign  language.  Some  of  the  questions  may 
be  arranged  for  candidates  at  the  two-year,  three-year,  and 
four-year  levels,  respectively. 

Other  questions;  as  for  example,  those  on  vocabulary, 
idioms,  functional  grammar,  passages  for  comprehension,  may 
be  set  for  all  candidates  without  specific  reference  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  language  has  been  studied.  These  items  would 
be  graded  in  difficulty,  and  each  candidate  would  be  expected 
to  answer  as  many  questions  as  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Carl  F.  Schreiber 
Gertrude  R.  Shaw 
Donald  Clive  Stuart 
Thomas  F.  Taylor 
George  Benson  Weston 
E.  W.  Bagster-Collins 


Algernon  Coleman 
James  P.  W.  Crawford 
May  G.  Cushing 
Henry  M.  Fiske 
Horatio  Smith,  Chairman 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Supply  of  Teachers 

The  most  vivid  impression  produced  by  the  current  issue 
of  the  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education 
Association  is  one  of  chaos  in  statistical  procedures  for 
ascertaining  facts  concerning  the  demand  for  and  supply  of 
teachers.  When  one-third  of  the  states  makes  no  reply  to  a 
considered  inquiry  from  an  agency  as  authoritative  as  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  inference  is  clear  that  they 
have  no  figures  upon  which  to  hazard  even  a  guess.  When 
another  third  makes  mere  estimates,  we  may  conclude  that  they 
likewise  are  not  seriously  interested  in  the  problem.  And  that 
leaves  only  one  out  of  three  states  that  cares  enough  about  the 
matter  to  collect  figures.  This  is  dangerous. 

Approximately  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  replacements 
are  needed  each  year  to  maintain  the  staff  of  nine  hundred 
thousand  teachers.  If  each  replacement  adequately  trained 
costs  the  state  $1,000,  the  problem  of  supply  involves  the 
annual  expenditure  of  $  1 50,000,000.  A  budget  of  such  appro¬ 
priations  should  not  be  spent  without  careful  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  using  the  product  to  the  best  advantage  after  it 
has  been  produced.  Undoubtedly  in  industry,  efficiency  studies 
in  a  project  of  such  magnitude  would  be  comprehensive  and 
frequent.  But  in  business  results  are  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  so  are  carefully  scrutinized.  In  education,  where  the 
results  are  measured  in  terms  of  intelligence,  wholesome  living, 
and  happiness,  less  attention  is  paid  to  methods  of  training. 

The  Bulletin  shows  that  only  nine  studies  of  demand  and 
supply  by  any  agencies  have  been  made  with  such  thoroughness 
as  to  merit  the  status  of  major  studies  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  The  study  of  the  problem  is  sporadic  both 
outside  of  state  departments  and  within  them. 

From  data  which  from  lack  of  attention  is  necessarily  crude, 
it  appears  that  some  eighteen  thousand  teachers  are  certifi¬ 
cated  by  examination,  and  would,  therefore,  not  need  to  have 
adequate  training  as  measured  by  accepted  standards.  It 
appears  further  that,  while  we  have  in  the  nation  an  oversupply 
of  thirty-one  thousand  teachers  as  such,  we  have  a  shortage  of 
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seventeen  thousand  trained  teachers.  In  nearly  half  of  the  states 
reported,  there  is  an  oversupply  of  trained  teachers,  while  in 
the  other  half  there  is  a  shortage.  These  differences  are  not 
cared  for  by  migration,  since  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  are  found  to  come  from  other  states.  Moreover,  it  is 
found  that  in  some  states  there  is  an  oversupply  of  high-school 
teachers  concurrent  with  a  shortage  in  the  elementary  schools. 

All  of  these  conditions  indicate  confusion  and  waste.  When 
we  have  an  oversupply  of  teachers,  state  money  for  this  purpose 
is  being  wasted  and  deserving  students  are  being  misled.  When 
teachers  are  certificated  without  adequate  training,  the  children 
of  the  nation  are  deprived  of  their  rights.  When  the  supply  is 
heavy  in  some  subjects  and  restricted  in  others,  the  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  must  bear  the  responsibility. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  responsibility  of  state 
departments  of  education  in  this  matter.  Theirs  is  the  duty  of 
carefully  collecting  and  studying  annual  figures  to  ascertain 
just  what  are  the  demands  of  the  schools  for  teachers,  and  theirs 
also  is  the  problem  of  securing  legislation,  if  necessary,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  supply,  to  raise  requirements  where  needed,  and  to  see 
that  teacher-training  institutions  and  departments  of  education 
in  colleges  and  universities  do  not  turn  out  teachers  without 
regard  to  demand. 

The  collection  of  this  information  is  not  a  difficult  task. 
Armed  with  legal  authority  and  prestige,  a  state  department  of 
education  needs  only  to  print  the  appropriate  blank  and  assign 
one  clerk  to  the  task  of  making  an  annual  census  under  the 
supervision  of  a  major  officer. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  preparation  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  blank  with  its  definitions  and  relevant  questions,  for  from 
the  report  of  the  National  Education  Association  it  appears 
that  the  investigators  who  made  the  reported  studies  did  not 
use  uniform  definitions,  nor  always  seek  for  comparable  data. 

This  difficulty  can,  however,  be  easily  solved  by  setting  up 
a  national  committee  of  the  twenty-nine  departments  of 
research  in  state  departments  of  education.  The  men  on  this 
committee  would  have  the  problem  easily  within  their  hands. 
They  could,  by  co-operation  and  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
trifling  amount  of  money  in  each  state,  secure  adequate  data 
to  give  information  to  all  their  teacher-training  institutions  to 
forecast  demand  four  years  ahead. 
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The  directors  of  educational  research  in  the  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  are  intelligent  and  vigorous.  May  we  hope 
that  they  will  soon  solve  the  problem,  and  thereby  be  in  a 
position  to  advise  teacher-training  institutions  concerning  the 
trends  of  the  market.  W.  W.  C. 


A  New  College  in  1932 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  announces  a 
plan  for  a  new  type  of  teacher-training  institution  to  open 
September,  1932.  This  new  undergraduate  college,  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Alexander,  professor  of  education. 
Teachers  College,  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  in  the  selection  and  training  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  to  become  teachers  in  nursery,  elementary,  and 
secondary  schools.  While  preparing  these  young  people  for 
teaching  positions  the  new  unit,  which  will  grant  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  the  Master’s  degrees,  will  operate  also  as  a 
demonstration  college  in  which  graduate  students  in  Teachers 
College  may  observe  improved  methods  in  teacher  training. 

In  this  respect  the  new  college  will  be  to  the  field  of  teacher 
training  what  the  Lincoln  and  Horace  Mann  schools  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College  are  to  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  As  these  schools  attempt  to  create  and  demonstrate  more 
effective  procedures  in  elementary  and  secondary  education,  the 
new  college  will  attempt  to  create  and  demonstrate  improved 
procedures  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary,  second¬ 
ary,  and  nursery  schools. 

Rigid  methods  of  elimination  will  be  used  in  the  selection 
of  students.  High-school  and  college  executives  throughout 
America  will  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  selecting  those  who  show 
the  richest  promise  of  developing  into  highly  competent  teachers 
and  educational  leaders.  Selection  will  be  on  the  basis  of  good 
health,  sound  scholarship,  desirable  personal  qualities,  and 
promise  of  unusual  growth.  The  student  body  will  not  be 
restricted  to  local  sections  of  the  country  but  will  be  chosen 
from  a  wide  geographical  area. 

This  unusual  care  in  creating  the  student  body,  to  be  limited 
the  first  year  to  100  young  men  and  100  young  women  of  out¬ 
standing  ability  and  personality,  will  be  taken  because  it  is  felt 
that  mediocrity  is  today  the  curse  of  the  teaching  profession. 
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Insistence  that  half  the  students  be  young  men  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  teaching,  almost  monopolized  at  present  by 
women,  should  be  a  profession  for  men  as  well. 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  study  in  the  college  will  vary 
approximately  from  three  to  five  years  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  student,  and  will  include  at  least  one  year  spent  in  study 
and  travel  abroad.  Students  will  be  required  to  spend  some 
time  in  actual  work  in  industry  and  business  so  that  when  they 
become  teachers  they  will  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  world  into  which  most  pupils  who  graduate  from 
our  American  schools  must  enter.  One  year  of  satisfactory 
teaching  service  in  co-operating  private  and  public-school  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  required  before  a  degree  is  granted.  Assurance 
of  such  co-operation  has  been  obtained  from  a  number  of  school 
systems. 

If  the  college  is  successful  in  achieving  its  purpose,  it  itself 
will  not  only  develop  teachers  far  superior  to  most  of  those  of 
the  present  day,  but  its  procedures  will  be  adopted  by  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  throughout  the  nation  to  bring  an  educa¬ 
tional  reconstruction  that,  first  and  last,  depends  upon  a  new 
race  of  teachers.  Because  problems  of  the  future  teacher  will 
center  about  the  child,  the  curriculum  will  deal  with  child 
nature  and  development,  and  the  students  in  training  will  have 
intimate  contact,  under  careful  guidance,  with  the  children  in 
laboratory  schools  of  Teachers  College  and  other  institutions. 

Because  the  future  teacher  must  in  a  real  sense  be  a  social 
worker  the  curriculums  of  the  college  will  provide  courses  in 
social  economy,  sociology,  economics,  politics,  and  problems  of 
civic  and  industrial  life,  and  will  look  forward  to  providing 
each  student  active  participation  in  some  form  of  social  work. 
An  all-year  camp  is  planned  as  an  adjunct  to  the  college  to 
provide  opportunities  for  field  work  in  physical  education, 
biology,  astronomy,  and  other  fields  of  science. 

The  college  will  reject  the  traditional  point  system.  Grad¬ 
uation  will  be  based  upon  satisfactory  examinations  of  practical 
as  well  as  academic  character.  Faculty  members  of  the  new 
college  will  be  selected  as  carefully  as  are  the  students.  There 
will  be  close,  intimate  association  between  the  students  and  the 
members  of  the  faculty  to  bring  about  that  contact  of  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher  with  the  ripening  enthusiasm  of  the  student, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all  factors  in  education. 


READINGS 


Collier,  Robert,  Jr.  “A  New  Type  of  Chemistiys”  Journal  of  Chemical 
Education,  VIII  (November,  1931),  pp.  2214-26. 

The  author,  a  teacher  in  South  High  School,  Denver,  Colorado,  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  new  curriculum  in  chemistry.  For  the  experimental  class,  a 
course  was  developed  which  included  all  of  the  minimum  essentials  of  high- 
school  chemistry  as  outlined  by  the  Committee  on  Chemical  Education  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  but  which  emphasized  the  practical  rather  than 
the  theoretical  application  of  the  chemistry  through  the  use  of  reference 
material,  field  trips,  and  motion  pictures.  The  outline  of  this  experimental 
course  is  given  in  the  article.  Two  groups  were  used  for  control,  one  which 
had  completed  the  usual  course  in  chemistry  the  preceding  semester,  and  one 
which  had  finished  the  year  before.  When  the  three  groups  were  tested  by 
the  Iowa  Chemistry  Training  Test  A,  no  significant  difference  in  median 
achievement  was  indicated.  The  author  concluded  that  since  the  Iowa  test 
was  devised  for  the  testing  of  students  who  had  been  taught  by  the  regular 
methods  one  would  expect  a  rather  marked  difference  in  the  median  due  to 
the  content  of  the  course.  Since  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  accom¬ 
plishment,  it  indicated  that  the  experimental  course  was  of  as  much  value  as 
the  usual  course  in  giving  training  on  the  minimum  essentials,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  believed  that  it  has  tremendous  possibilities  for  the  student  who 
does  not  intend  to  pursue  chemistry  beyond  high  school. 

Rosenlof,  George  W.  “Library  Facilities  of  Teacher  Training  Institutions,” 
School  Executives  Magazine,  LI  (October,  1931),  pp.  64—66,  78—79. 

This  article  includes  findings  of  a  study  of  the  status  of  library  facilities 
in  teachers’  colleges  and  normal  schools  and  a  statement  of  the  new  standards 
for  library  service  adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges. 

Bacon,  F.  L.  “Supervision  and  the  High  School  Principal,”  School  Executives 
Magazine,  LI  (October,  1931),  pp.  53-55,  88. 

This  is  a  good  general  article  on  the  high-school  principal’s  part  in 
supervision.  The  problems  of  finding  time  to  supervise  in  the  small,  middle- 
sized,  and  large  high  schools  are  clearly  set  forth.  A  number  of  excellent 
suggestions  are  given  not  only  for  arranging  time  for  supervision,  but  in  the 
way  of  plans  for  getting  results  in  improvement  of  instruction. 

Persing,  Ellis  C.  “Visual  Materials  and  Science  Teaching,”  Science  Edu¬ 
cation,  XVI  (October,  1931),  pp.  18-21. 

Visual  aids  are  used  to  supplement  the  activities  in  which  pupils  take  part 
in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  unit  of  work.  The  article  presents  an 
excellent  illustration  of  units  of  work  in  science  for  kindergarten  and  ele¬ 
mentary  grades.  The  program  of  each  unit  is  divided  into  five  parts;  statement 
of  the  objectives  or  problems,  the  activities  of  the  pupils  under  each  objective, 
visual  aids,  references,  and  evaluation.  In  this  course  of  study  the  visu.al 
materials  directly  supplement  the  pupils’  activities.  The  materials  used  as 
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visual  aids  are:  live  materials,  mounted  specimens  of  plants  and  animals, 
mounted  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  motion  pictures.  The  writer  points  out 
that  museums  are  a  fruitful  source  of  visual  aids.  The  program  will  be  sug¬ 
gestive  to  elementary-school  teachers  who  are  now  teaching  some  elementary 
science  or  are  planning  to  do  so. 

Krout,  Maurice  H.  “The  Psychology  of  Children’s  Lies,”  Journal  of 
Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  XXVI  (April-June,  1931)  pp.  1-27. 

In  this  most  interesting  study,  Maurice  H.  Krout,  of  Crane  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago,  summarizes  his  findings  as  follows: 

Deception  is  a  reaction-pattern  characteristic  of  persons  who  have  experienced  more 
failures  than  successes,  and  as  a  result  developed  a  good  deal  of  ego-consciousness.  In 
the  social  struggle,  into  which  the  child  is  thrust,  the  tendencies  which  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  his  behavior  are  those  directed  at  the  securing  of  freedom  of  action  and  those 
aiming  at  the  appreciation  or  recognition  of  his  action.  The  struggle  for  the  achievement 
of  freedom  of  action  is  not  characterized  by  conscious  deception,  but  the  struggle  for  a 
place  in  the  child’s  social  world  abounds  in  this  type  of  reaction.  Deception  in  the  latter 
instance  may  be  designed  to  eliminate  another  person  from  the  situation;  it  may  prevent 
the  submission  to  unpleasant  leadership  or  to  an  unpleasant  task;  it  may  take  the  cruder 
form  of  a  conscious  drive  for  attention  and  status;  and  finally,  it  may  be  a  safety-device 
whose  object  it  is  to  preserve  status  once  achieved.  Thus,  both  in  point  of  range  of 
possibilities  and  in  point  of  relationship  to  the  child’s  life-objects,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  three  types  of  lying  here  enumerated. 

Washburne,  Carleton  W.  “Whither  Education?”  New  Era,  XII  (Octo¬ 
ber,  1931),  pp.  343-46. 

In  order  to  discover  attitudes  of  educational  leaders  in  the  Far  East,  Near 
East,  and  Europe  toward  certain  possible  aims  of  education,  Mr.  Washburne 
personally  asked  these  leaders  a  series  of  questions  concerning,  primarily,  edu¬ 
cation  for  individual  freedom  and  education  for  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  state.  He  found  great  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  education  should  strive  to  perpetuate  present  conditions,  to  change 
them,  or  to  teach  only  with  a  view  toward  the  individual’s  personal  develop¬ 
ment  and  adaptability  to  unforeseen  changing  conditions. 

After  summarizing  the  replies  of  leaders  in  various  countries,  the  author 
concludes  with  the  following: 

Can  we  not  unite  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  an  education  which  recognizes  the 
importance  to  the  individual  of  the  fullest  social  co-operation,  and  the  importance  to  the 
life  and  growth  of  society  of  free  thinking,  free  acting,  personally  integrated  individuals? 

Webb,  Hanor  A.  “Practical  Problems  of  the  Science  Club,”  Science  Educa¬ 
tion,  XVI  (October,  1931),  pp.  6—12. 

The  reviewer  had  hoped  to  find  a  statement  of  the  objectives  of  science 
clubs  and  a  discussion  of  practical  ways  in  reaching  these  objectives;  instead 
he  found  a  series  of  comments  on  how  to  organize,  supervise,  direct,  and 
carry  on  a  science  club,  after  which  certain  general  outcomes  were  mentioned. 
It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  had  the  objectives  been  made  more  definite 
and  had  the  techniques  for  achieving  these  objectives  been  discussed  in  terms 
of  these  objectives,  the  result  would  have  been  of  more  practical  value  to 
teachers  in  charge  of  science  clubs.  There  is,  however,  much  in  the  article 
which  the  teacher  can  pick  out  for  himself  and  apply  in  his  own  program. 
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The  article  represents  the  statements  of  thirteen  teachers  of  science  as  to  how 
they  meet  certain  practical  problems  of  a  science  club.  They  will  be  of  help  to 
science  teachers  who  have  a  definite  program  and  need  help  on  difficult  points. 

Becker,  Carl  H.  “Secondary  Education  and  Teacher  Training  in  Ger¬ 
many,”  Teachers  College  Record,  XXXllI  (October,  1931),  pp.  26-44. 

In  this  article  the  author  sketches  in  an  interesting  fashion  the  changes 
in  the  educational  systems  in  Germany  since  the  Great  War,  and  the  diflferent 
educational  philosophies  that  have  affected  and  brought  about  the  present 
situation  in  the  German  schools.  Among  the  changes  is  the  move  to  bring 
about  higher  educational  facilities  to  all  who  evidence  superior  mental  ability, 
regardless  of  economic  or  social  situation  of  the  parents.  The  author  of  this 
article  was  for  eleven  years  Minister  of  Education  in  Prussia. 

Wyman,  William  T.  “General  Science  Textbook  Making,”  Science  Edu¬ 
cation,  XVI  (October,  1931),  pp.  29-33. 

The  major  criticism  of  present  general-science  textbooks  as  pointed  out 
in  this  article  is  the  inaccuracy  of  statements.  An  analysis  of  five  widely  used 
textbooks  reveals  glaring  ambiguities  or  pseudotruths;  for  example,  “Elec¬ 
tricity  cannot  be  ‘stored’  in  a  storage  battery.  Electricity  is  ‘converted’  into 
chemical  energy  in  the  battery  which,  on  connection  to  a  load,  reconverts 
the  potential  chemical  energy  into  electrical  energy.”  The  author  draws  the 
distinction  between  the  layman’s  conception  of  electrical  functions  and  those 
of  science.  He  finds  that  the  writers  of  some  general-science  textbooks  do 
not  make  a  clear  distinction  between  safe  and  unsafe  practices.  The  impres¬ 
sion,  given  by  some  textbooks  that  iio-volt  house  current  is  harmless,  is 
dangerous  for  children.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  many  daily  news  articles 
testify  to  the  fact  that  1 10  volts  is  fatal  under  certain  conditions.  He  urges 
that  authors  carefully  check  the  accuracy  of  their  facts  before  the  publication 
of  the  material,  not  only  to  avoid  unlearning  and  relearning  part  of  what  has 
been  learned,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  safety.  To  science  teachers  the  study 
means  that  these  unsafe  impressions  must  be  recognized  and  corrected  in  the 
classroom. 

In  Paper  Covers 

Fife,  Robert  Herndon.  A  Summary  of  Reforts  on  the  Modern  Foreign 
Languages.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1931.  vii-l-261  pp. 

When,  in  1924,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  funds  for  a  three-year 
survey  of  the  status  of  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  experiences  of  the  recently  published  Classical  Investi¬ 
gation  suggested  a  better  basis  for  investigation — that  of  experimental  data — 
one  much  more  reliable  and  valid  than  earlier  theoretical  reports  resulting 
from  committee  conferences.  The  twenty  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Direction  and  Control  included  the  officers  of  the  main  committee,  three 
special  investigators,  representing,  respectively,  French,  German,  and  Spanish, 
and  an  educational  psychologist  adviser.  Mr.  Fife,  chairman  of  both  com¬ 
mittees  and  a  member  of  the  Canadian  committee,  completed  the  task  by 
editing  the  report  of  17  volumes. 
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Recognizing  the  difficulty  that  teachers  and  administrators  would  have 
in  perusing  the  mass  of  data  and  hundreds  of  statistical  tables  of  the  complete 
report,  the  chairman  performed  a  last  labor  of  love  in  summarizing  the  con¬ 
tents  in  non-technical  language  to  provide  integrated  guidance  to  the  casual 
reader.  A  50-page  index  to  all  the  reports  prepared  by  M.  E,  Anstensen  will 
permit  ready  access  to  any  topic  or  any  author  in  all  of  the  publications. 

After  a  brief  history  of  the  Study,  a  chapter  headed  “Surveys”  sum¬ 
marizes,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Canadian  committee,  the  reports  of 
the  three  special  investigators:  the  study  of  enrollments  by  C.  A.  Wheeler; 
the  training  of  teachers  by  C.  M.  Purin;  and  the  synthesizing  volume  on 
objectives,  curriculum,  and  methods  by  A.  Coleman.  The  Coleman  report, 
“The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  United  States,”  con¬ 
taining  the  much-discussed  recommendations  that  the  two-year  course  limit 
its  objective  to  the  reading  adaptation  and  provide  textbook  material,  class¬ 
room  practices,  and  organization  to  realize  it  specifically,  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  central  report  of  the  Study,  in  spite  of  protests  of  opponents  of 
these  recommendations.  Coleman’s  suggestions  are  actuated  partly  on  the 
findings  of  Wheeler  that  nearly  85  per  cent  of  modern  foreign-language 
students  spend  no  more  than  two  years  in  class,  and  the  evidence  of  Purin 
that  the  teacher’s  preparation  is  on  the  whole  inadequate  for  the  realization 
in  that  time  of  complete  language  abilities. 

The  creation  of  standardized  tests  of  various  language  abilities,  an 
important  contribution  of  the  Study,  the  results  and  implications  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  thousands  of  these  tests,  both  tests  of  achievement  and  tests  for 
prognosis,  were  reported  by  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  the  educational  adviser,  Ben 
Wood,  and  others.  Special  studies  of  particular  problems,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  G.  T.  Buswell’s  photographic  study  of  the  eye-movements  of 
readers  of  foreign  language  at  various  stages  of  ability,  are  summarized  in  an 
attempt  to  find  an  objective  scientific  description  of  the  “reading  adaptation.” 
Here  is  described  the  monumental  “Annotated  Bibliography  of  Methodology,” 
the  contribution  of  the  Canadian  committee  through  its  chairman,  M.  A. 
Buchanan.  Other  monographs  on  cultural  material  in  class  readers,  classroom 
practices,  sectioning  according  to  ability,  and  the  like  are  summed  up  in  a 
most  concise  but  adequate  manner. 

The  work  of  the  Study  in  providing  word-lists  of  the  frequency  of  words 
and  idioms  in  several  million  running  words  of  all  kinds  of  printed  literature 
is  described,  with  the  warning  that  the  lists  themselves  must  be  consulted  and 
be  considered  a  highly  reliable  source  of  suggestion  to  teachers  and  textbook- 
makers  rather  than  an  absolute  exclusive  list  set  for  mastery. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Study  are  summed  up  in  the  conclusion, 
and  the  urgent  need  of  further  experimentation  in  many  fields  is  pointed  out. 
There  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Study  has  stimulated  research 
throughout  the  profession,  as  the  various  journals  will  show.  Individuals  and 
institutions  are  building  and  standardizing  tests,  sectioning  classes,  and  setting 
up  controlled  experiments  on  classroom  method.  Mr.  Fife  says: 

The  beginning  of  Improvement  lies  In  the  willingness  of  modern-language  teachers  to 
face  the  present  situation  realistically.  As  we  look  at  things  in  this  way,  the  means  of 
bettering  them  suggest  themselves  as  matters  of  course:  the  selection  of  attainable  objectives 
and  the  concentration  of  class  activities  on  these;  experimentation  with  methods  and 
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curriculum  material  that  is  best  adapted  for  attaining  these  objectives  and  testing  and 
retesting  for  the  selection  and  classification  of  pupils,  for  reorientation  in  method  and 

materials  and  for  individual  diagnosis.  t  n  >-r< 

®  James  B.  Tharp 

Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Littell,  Harold.  The  Philosofhy  of  Human 
Relationship:  Individual  and  Collective.  Bloomington,  Indiana:  University 
of  Indiana,  1931.  326  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education,  Indiana 
University,  VII,  No.  3) 

Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Krueger,  Levi  McKinley.  The  Psychology 
of  Human  Relationship:  Individual  and  Social.  Bloomington,  Indiana: 
University  of  Indiana,  1931.  103  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Indiana  University,  VII,  No.  4) 

These  two  source  books  have  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Co-operative 
Research  of  Indiana  University,  of  which  Mr.  Smith  is  director.  The  first 
was  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Los  Angeles  during  the  past  summer.  Part  One  of  this  volume 
consists  of  abstracts  from  numerous  magazines  and  books,  designed  to  define 
the  various  theories  concerning  human  relationships  that  have  existed  up  to 
the  twentieth  century.  Part  Two  presents  discussions  of  the  theories,  drawn 
largely  from  twentieth-century  sources.  The  second  publication  is  a  closely 
related  study,  which  in  three  parts  deals  with  the  psychology  of  the  individual, 
social  relations,  and  national  and  international  relations. 

Frances  Kirkpatrick 


DeBusk,  B.  W.,  and  Leighton,  R.  W.  “A  Study  of  Pupil  Achievement  and 
Attendant  Problems,”  University  of  Oregon  Publication^  II,  No.  6  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1931),  pp.  163-200.  (Education  Series) 

An  instructional  survey  of  local  interest  only.  Nothing  new  is  presented. 

W.  J.  OsBURN 

Booh  to  Read 

King,  William  P.,  Editor.  Behaviorism — a  Battle  Line.  Nashville,  Tennessee: 
Cokesbury  Press,  1930.  376  pp. 

The  editor  of  this  volume,  the  Reverend  Mr.  King  of  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review  (South),  and  the  ten  or  a  dozen  collaborating  theologians, 
philosophers,  and  the  like  (including  one  rabbi,  one  priest,  and  one  Methodist 
bishop)  are  individually  and  collectively  opposed  to  something  which  they 
call  behaviorism. 

The  book  is  a  group  of  polemical  essays,  mainly  aimed  at  John  B.  Watson. 
The  high  purpose  of  the  volume  is:  “It  is  with  the  view  of  furnishing  an 
antidote  to  the  behavioristic  poison  that  has  been  spread  so  freely  among  the 
young  that  this  volume  is  sent  forth  to  the  public”  (p.  27). 

The  suspicion  developed  early  in  the  book  grew  to  conviction  that  the 
writers  cannot  agree  and  therefore  probably  know  very  little  about  “behav¬ 
iorism.”  For  example,  the  Reverend  Mr.  King  calls  the  roll  of  the 
behaviorists:  Yerkes,  Warren,  Pillsbury,  Dunlap,  Calkins,  Colvin,  Bagley, 
Tawney,  Bawden,  Watson,  Holt,  Meyer,  and  Weiss. 

Such  a  classification  as  this  attests  the  fact  that  the  volume  is  worthless 
to  graduate  students  and  others  wanting  to  learn  of  the  real  characteristics 
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or  limitations  of  behaviorism.  The  reviewer’s  guess  is  that  this  book  is  a 
reverberation  of  the  brick  thrown  by  Watson.  For  the  most  part  the  con¬ 
tributors  seem  to  feel  it  unnecessary  to  draw  any  distinction  between  mech¬ 
anism,  behavioristic  psychology  as  content,  as  method,  as  philosophy,  and  as 
dogma.  The  manifest  aim  of  the  book  seems  not  to  be  to  get  at  the  facts 
and  thoroughly  define  issues  but  to  apply  the  tar  brush  to  Watsonism.  The 
category  seems  broad  enough  to  include  such  strange  confreres  as  M.  F.  Meyer, 
E.  B.  Holt,  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  Knight  Dunlap,  H.  C.  Warren,  and  strangely 
enough  to  this  list  is  added  the  self-psychology  of  the  late  Mary  Whiton 
Calkins. 

The  chapter  by  H.  C.  Sanborn  (Vanderbilt),  “Methodology  and  Psy¬ 
chology,”  and  by  W.  G.  Garrison  (Chicago),  “Behaviorism — a  Technique 
of  Control,  in  a  Measure  of  Values,”  are  the  ablest  in  the  volume.  There 
is  an  amusing  chapter  by  William  M’Dougall  entitled  “The  Psychology  They 
Teach  in  New  York.” 

Samuel  Renshaw 

ScHEiDEMANN,  NoRMA  V.  The  Psychology  of  Exceftional  Children.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1931.  xvii-j-520  pp. 

The  author  of  this  book  presents  such  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
exceptional  child  that  the  text  is  not  only  well  adapted  for  college  courses, 
but  should  also  prove  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  The 
material  is  based  on  scientific  contributions  in  the  field  of  special  education. 
It  is  comprehensive  and  includes  adequate  notes  and  references  with  a  bibli¬ 
ography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

A  review  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  individual  differences  and  of  the 
measurement  of  intelligence  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  various  types 
of  exceptional  children — deaf,  blind,  crippled,  backward,  imperfect  speech, 
gifted,  psychoneurotic,  and  delinquent.  Some  valuable  material  is  also  pre¬ 
sented  on  word-blindness  and  reading  disabilities.  Each  chapter  Includes  the 
tests  found  most  valuable  in  the  special  fields,  and  presents  some  interesting 
case  histories  with  queries  about  their  solution  in  the  light  of  the  material 
presented  In  the  book.  The  volume  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  exceptional  child. 

Anna  M.  Engel 

Defartment  of  S fecial  Education,  Detroit 

Mead,  Arthur  Raymond.  Sufervised  Student-Teaching.  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia:  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  1930.  xxii-l-891  pp. 

There  is  perhaps  no  phase  of  teacher  preparation  about  which  as  little  is 
known  as  that  which  deals  with  the  problem  of  supervised  student  teaching. 
True,  a  number  of  important  investigations  have  been  made,  but  the  results 
have  never  been  carefully  organized  and  integrated.  The  basic  principles 
underlying  methods  and  administrative  devices  have  not  been  fully  developed, 
and  hence  much  of  our  practice  does  not  square  with  what  is  known  about 
the  psychology  of  learning  and  the  recognized  outcomes  which  are  sought. 

These  significant  problems  are  attacked  by  the  author,  and  he  succeeds 
admirably  in  bringing  together  a  compendium  of  ready  reference  which  is 
well-nigh  indispensable  to  the  worker  in  the  field.  He  has  faithfully  reported 
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the  work  of  other  investigators,  and  has  colored  the  whole  study  with  his 
own  practical  philosophy  of  education. 

Part  I  deals  with  “basic  conceptions  and  theories,”  relating  to  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  learning,  aims,  objectives,  and  outcomes,  and  a  consideration  of 
some  of  the  various  plans  for  observation  and  participation.  Part  II  addresses 
itself  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  student  teacher,  and  a  large 
number  of  suggestions  for  improving  it.  Part  III,  which  comprises  more  than 
half  of  the  volume,  covers  the  administrative  phases  of  the  problem.  The 
most  important  contributions  of  this  section  are  the  data  dealing  with  current 
laboratory  school  practice. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  this  exhaustive  study  is  that  which 
deals  with  basic  principles  and  their  implications  for  practice.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  treatment  of  the  psychology  of  learning  which  is  very  largely 
Thomdikean  in  terminology  and  implication.  Yet  the  reader  who  rejects 
many  of  these  basic  conceptions  will  still  find  the  volume  well  worth  careful 
examination  and  constant  use. 

H.  B.  Alberty 

Sears,  William  P.,  Jr.  The  Roots  of  Vocational  Education.  New  York: 

John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1931.  xi-l-310  pp. 

This  volume  traces  in  detailed  fashion  the  particular  events  and  forces 
that  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  vocational  industrial  training. 
It  begins  with  the  Egyptian  Feudal  Age,  2500  b.c.  and  ends  with  the 
present  depression.  It  includes,  also,  a  chapter  extending  these  historical  back¬ 
grounds  into  logical  future  developments.  Much  of  the  historical  section  is 
based  on  Cowdrick,  Bennett,  and  Mays. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  comments  on  a  great  many 
persons,  events,  and  agencies  that  have  a  place  in  such  a  history.  This  treat¬ 
ment  makes  the  book  of  value  as  a  broad,  elementary  survey.  At  the  same 
time,  it  tends  to  give  the  book  a  “scrapbook”  eflFect,  as  a  series  of  news  clip¬ 
pings,  many  of  which  are  superficially  treated.  For  example,  the  work  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  is  dismissed  with 
a  paragraph,  Snedden  is  represented  by  one  quotation,  and  adult  education  is 
covered  in  two  brief  quotations.  The  book  puts  more  emphasis  on  “mile¬ 
stones”  than  on  movements. 

Burl  N.  Osburn 

Buchholz,  H.  E.  Tads  and  Fallacies  in  Present-Day  Education.  New  York: 

Macmillan  Company,  1931.  xiii-|-200  pp. 

There  is  litde  comfort  for  the  educator  in  this  book.  The  chastisement 
promised  by  the  title  is  given  with  unstinted  vigor.  But  though  the  educator 
reel  under  the  blow,  he  should  none  the  less  view  his  profession  with  this 
critic.  He  may  in  the  end  decide  that  his  punishment  is  unwarranted;  he  is 
sure,  however,  unless  he  be  floored  entirely,  to  appreciate  the  cleverness  of 
the  attack.  He  may  even  suspect  that  all  is  not  sound  and  fury. 

In  a  Foreword,  Professor  Bagley  suggests  that  Mr.  Buchholz’  relation¬ 
ship  to  educators  over  a  series  of  years  “should  go  far  toward  offsetting  what¬ 
ever  unpleasantness  may  accrue  to  the  educational  fraternity  from  his  nimble 
wit  and  his  passion  for  plain  speech.”  Perhaps  plain  speech  is  a  fetish  with  the 
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author;  in  any  event,  in  a  unique  reply  to  the  Foreword,  he  tells  us  that  his 
“faith  in  the  intelligence  of  those  who  may  read  this  book  would  not  permit 
me  to  intersperse  the  text  with  suggestions  that  a  little  sugar  be  sprinkled 
here  and  that  a  statement  there  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.” 

Though  he  tempers  his  expression  not  at  all,  he  nevertheless  speaks 
cleverly,  as  the  journalistic  twist  given  to  the  chapter  titles  makes  evident. 
In  themselves  they  are  a  form  of  criticism;  for  instance,  “More  Money  for 
Less  Education,”  “But  America  Is  Young  and  Rich”;  or,  “The  Poor  Enriched 
Curriculum,”  “A  Triumph  for  the  Progressives.”  Note  these,  also,  “Leader¬ 
ship  Pianissimo,”  “The  Tale  of  a  Peanut,”  “Ichabod  Wants  a  Portfolio,” 
“Hence  a  Department  of  Education”;  “Prussianized  Pedagogues,  The 
Teachers  of  Liberty”;  “Public  Education  Feminized,  Fallacy  of  Equal  Salary 
Scales”;  and  “Sample  Schoolbooks,  A  Study  in  Polite  Graft.” 

Mr.  Buchholz  rollicks  about  much  like  a  sailor  on  shore  leave  In  a  foreign 
port.  Let  us  hope  that  he  is  treated  as  kindly.  He  should  be.  He  is  a  good 
critic,  though  brutal.  And  he  is  wrong  enough  of  the  time  to  provide  the 
educator  with  the  opportunity  to  launch  a  counterblow.  He  would  probably 
enjoy  meeting  It. 

H.  Gordon  Hullfish 

McLester,  Amelia.  The  Development  of  Character  Traits  in  Young 
Children.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  193 1.  xvi-f-126  pp. 

A  point  of  view  toward  character  education  is  described  in  simple 
phraseology  in  Part  I.  In  Part  II  numerous  illustrations  are  given  of  the 
utilization  of  practical  child  situations  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  principles 
of  conduct.  Situations  involving  truthfulness,  friendliness,  clear  speech, 
respect  for  property,  and  the  like  are  described  and  techniques  for  handling 
them  are  explained.  This  is  a  useful  book  for  teachers  of  young  children 
who  wish  to  see  general  principles  applied  to  life  situations. 

W.  W.  Charters 

Barton,  W.  A.,  Jr.  Outlining  as  a  Study  Procedure.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1930.  115  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Co¬ 

lumbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  41 1) 

“Pupils  learned  more  facts  because  of  outlining  the  material  assigned 
for  study.”  Samuel  Renshaw 
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Editor’s  Note: 

On  page  416  of  the  Educational  Research  Bulletin  dated  October 
28,  1931,  the  wrong  publisher’s  address  was  given  for  the  book.  Education  and 
Economics,  by  H.  F.  Clark  and  B.  R.  Andrews.  The  publisher  of  this  book 
is  not  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  but  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University. 


NEW  TESTS 


IN  THE  interest  of  improving  methods  of  instruction  in  Eng¬ 
lish  usage,  reading,  and  vocabulary,  the  Psychological  Cor¬ 
poration,  3506  Patterson  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
announces  a  co-operative  nation-wide  testing  survey  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  this  year.  This  survey,  a  part  of  a  five-year  program 
initiated  in  October,  1930,  in  co-operation  with  the  English 
Council,  is  directed  by  L.  J.  O’Rourke.  Last  year  the  study 
was  concerned  with  English  usage  only,  but  the  tests  have  been 
supplemented  this  year  by  sections  devoted  to  reading  and  to 
vocabulary.  Although  the  tests  will  be  distributed  throughout 
the  school  year,  norms  will  be  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
October  and  November  testings.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  the  tests  diagnostic  and  to  provide  remedial  exercises  to 
accompany  them.  In  the  announcement  which  reached  the 
reviewer,  no  evidence  was  presented  relative  to  the  validity  or 
reliability  of  the  tests,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  better  procedures  known  in  test  construction  and  that 
the  survey  will  be  of  value  as  a  concerted  effort  to  improve 
methods  of  instruction  in  English. 

Two  new  tests  in  elementary-school  reading  have  recently 
become  available.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Multiple  Skill 
First  Grade  Reading  Scales,  prepared  by  Prudence  Outright 
and  others,  of  the  city  schools  of  Minneapolis,  and  published 
by  the  Educational  Test  Bureau  of  Minneapolis.  This  scale 
contains  tests  on  word  recognition  and  on  comprehension.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  select  the  exercises  which  are  of 
increasing  difficulty  from  almost  minimum  difficulty  for  first- 
grade  children  to  nearly  maximum  difficulty.  The  tests  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  pictures  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  four 
words  or  phrases,  the  pupils  being  asked  to  draw  a  line  under 
the  word  or  phrase  which  best  describes  the  picture.  There  is 
no  evidence  presented  in  the  manual  indicating  the  reliability 
or  the  validity  of  the  materials.  The  only  advantage  claimed 
for  them  is  that  the  exercises  represent  approximately  equal 
steps  in  difficulty. 

The  second  set  are  Informal  Reading  Tests  prepared  by 
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J.  R.  McGaughy,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  published  by  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  They  were 
made  to  accompany  Books  Two  through  Six  of  Pennell  and 
Cusack’s  T he  Children's  Own  Readers.  The  tests  are  informal, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  standardize  them  except  by 
trying  them  out  in  actual  teaching  situations  and  having  them 
checked  by  teachers.  The  only  guaranty  of  their  validity 
is  that  certain  standards  were  followed  in  selecting  the  final 
form  of  exercises.  These  were:  (i)  Only  those  exercises  were 
used  which  develop  the  important  points  of  the  story.  (2)  They 
were  designed  to  give  practice  on  phrases,  sentence  compre¬ 
hension,  word  recognition,  and  paragraph  comprehension  which 
studies  have  shown  to  be  important  types  of  reading  difficulty. 
(3)  They  were  constructed  in  an  attempt  to  test  reading  only. 
The  author  has  given  no  evidence  of  reliability,  but  the  tests 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  useful  supplement  in  checking  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  teaching  silent  reading  and  in  diagnosing  certain 
difficulties  encountered  by  pupils. 

Anew  form  to  assist  in  analyzing  the  characteristics  of  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  has  been  prepared  by  Edith  M.  Leonard, 
and  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  This  is  entitled  “A  Rating  Sheet  for  Predicting 
Teaching  Success.”  The  copy  of  the  sheet  which  came  to  the 
reviewer’s  desk  contained  no  information  regarding  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  items  nor  any  evidence  of  actual  value  of  the  test. 
Without  such  information  we  can  only  state  that  the  sheet  serves 
to  suggest  certain  aspects  of  teaching  fitness  which  may  well  be 
considered  when  one  who  knows  the  prospective  teacher  more 
or  less  intimately  attempts  to  estimate  his  success  in  teaching. 
These  rating  sheets  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the 
publishers. 


